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TEAITS AND STORIES 0* THE IRISH PEA- 

:;::;«AlsfTEY.,. : 
With much pleasure we notice another, the fourth, 
edition of this talented work, which, we again, repeat, 
should be in ihe hands of every individual anxious to 
encourage native genius, or to be informed of the actual 
manners and habits^-the mode of thinking and acting 
peculiar to the peasantry of Ireland, No doubt, the 
march of intellect is fast sweeping away much of that 
peculiarity of character so graphically pourtrayed by 
Mr. Carleton, This, however, is one of the circumstances 
which, to our mind, renders his volumes the more valua- 
ble f as we think it most desirable to have accurate 
sketches of "things as they were." But there are 
also in those volumes, descriptions of another kind, 
illustrating the present condition of the people, which we 
should in vain look for in any other publication yet be- 
fore the public. That the Poor Law Inquiry Commission' 
at present going forward has done much towards giving a 
just idea of the present state of the country* is generally 
admitted j and yet, we venture to affirm, that there is 
scarcely one of their statements for which we could not 
find a parallel in the^ Traits and Stories,*' the first edition 
of which was published some years since. The same 
remark is applicable to the Commission of Education. 
Indeed, we could not but smile at the sensation evinced 
by well-informed persons, during the reading of some 
extracts from a Report of the Manchester Education In- 
quiry, in one of the sectional-meetings of the British As- 
sociation, when we recollected how very closely the 
statements agreed with the descriptions in the volumes 
before us, and which appeared to be altogether unknown 
to the generality of those present on the occasion. A 
brief extract from the " Hedge School," compared with 
the extract referred to, and which will be found in ano- 
ther column, will show that Mr* Carleton's description 
is no caricature. 

"As you leave the village, you have, to the left, a view 
of the hill which I have already described, and, to the 
right, a level expanse of fertile country, bounded by a. 
good view of respectable mountains, peering decently 
into the sky; and in a line that forms an acute angle 
from the point of the road where you ride, is a delight- 
ful valley, in the bottom of which shines a pretty lake ; 
and a little beyond, on the slope of a green hill, rises a 
splendid house, surrounded by a park, well wooded and 
stocked with deer. You have now topped the little hill 
above the village, and a straight line of level road, a 
mile long, goes forward to a country town which lies 
immediately behind that white church, with its spire cut- 
ting into the sky, before you. You descend on the other 
side, and, having advanced a few perches, look to the left, 
where you see a long, thatched chapel, only distinguished 
from a dwelling house by its want of chimneys, and a 
small stone cross that stands on the top of the eastern 
gable : behind it is a grave-yard, and beside it a snug 
public-house, well white-washed; then, to the right, you 
observe^ a door apparently in the side of a clay bank, 
which rises considerably above the pavement of the road. 
What ! you ask yourself, can this be a human habitation? 
—but ere you have time to answer the question, a 
confused buzz of voices from within reaches your ear, 
and the appearance of a little "gorsoon," with a red, 
close-cropped head and Milesian face, having in his hand 
a short, white stick, or the thigh bone of a horse, which 
you at once recognize as "the pass 1 ' of a village school, 
gives you the full information. He has an ink-horn, co- 
vered with leather, dangling at the button-hole (for he 
has long since played away the buttons) of his frize 
jacket — his mouth is circumscribed with a streak of ink-— 
his pen is stuck knowingly behind his ear— his shins are 
dotted over with blisters, black, red, and blue— on each 
heel a kibe— his " leather crackers/* videlicet— breeches, 
shrunk up upon him, and only reaching as far down as 
the caps of his knees. Having spied you, he places his 
hand over his brows, to throw back the dazzling light of 
the sun, and peers at you from under it, till he breaks 

* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, First Series. 
Sf William Carleton. Fourth edition. 2 vols, Dublin; 
W. F, Wake man. 



I out into a laugh* exclaiming baS^'=lii^#^^-']MJ^ 

I y°% \j- : /:,: : :, ^i-Wi- ^> : sj^iip-^^^ .' 

« You a gintleman !— no, nor one of your breed never 
■J Was, you procthoritf thief you V 
j ■*' You are now immediately opposite the d oor of the se- 
minary, when half a dozen of those seated next it notice 
you.-y; : ^::v^ y ,;:: ; : 

" Oh, Sir, here's a gintleman on a horse !— masther, 
Sir, here's a gintleman on a horse, wid boots and spurs 
on him, that's looking in at us/' 

^Silence 1" exclaims the master; tt back from the. 
door, boys f rehearse, every one of you— rehearse, t say, 
you "Boeotians, till the gintleman goes past I" 

"I want to go out, if you plase, Sir." 

" No, you don't, Phelim.*' 

" I do, indeed, Sir." 

" What J is it afther conthradictm* me youMbe? ^* 
don't you see the 'porter's* out* and you can't go.*' 

*'.' Well, 'tis Mat Meehan has it, Sir, and he's out this 
half hour, Sir. I can't stay in, Sir — iphfflF— lphffir:** 

" You want to be idling your time looking at the gin- 
tleman, PhehW 

"No, indeed, Sir— iphnf!" 

"Phelim, I know you of ould— go to your sate — I tell 
you, Pheiim, you were born for the encouragement of 
the hemp manufacture, and you'll die promoting it." 

'* In the mean time, the master puts his head out of 
the door, his body stooged to a * half bend*— a phrase, 
and the exact curve which it forms, I leave for the pre- 
sent to your own sagacity—and surveys you until you 
pass. That is an Irish hedge school, and the personage 
who follows you with his eye, a hedge schoolmaster* 
His name is Matthew Kavanagh $ and as you seem to con* 
sider his literary establishment rather a curiosity in its 
kind, I will, if you be disposed to hear it, give you the 
history of him and his establishment 

« The first step a hedge schoolmaster took, on esta- 
blishing himself in a school, was to write out in his best 
copperplate hand, a flaming advertisement, detailing, at 
full length j the several branches he professed himself ca- 
pable of teaching. I have seen many of these — as who 
that is acquainted with Ireland has not ? — and, beyond 
all doubt, if the persons that issued them were acquainted 
with the various heads recapitulated, they must have 
been buried in the most profound obscurity, as no man 
but a walking Encyclopaedia— an Admirable Crichton— ~ 
could claim an intimacy with them, embracing, as they 
often did, the whole circle of human knowledge, *Tm 
true, the vanity of the pedagogue had full scope in these 
advertisements, as there was none to bring him to an ac- 
count, except some rival, who could only attack him on 
those practical subjects which were known to both. In-* 
dependency of this, there was a good-natured collusion 
between them on these points which were beyond their 
knowledge, inasmuch as they were not practical but spe- 
culative, and by no means involved their character or 
personal interests. On the next Sunday, therefore, after 
Mat's establishment at Findramore, you might see a cir- 
cle of the peasantry assembled at the chapel door, perus- 
ing, with suitable reverence and admiration on their 
faces, the following advertisement; or, perhaps, Mat 
himself, with a learned, consequential air, in the act of 
explaining it to them. 

« * education, 

** * Mr. Matthew Kamnagh, Philomath, and Professor of 
the Learned Languages, begs leave to inform the Inhabi- 
tants of Findramore and its Vircintiy, that he Lectures on 
the following Branches of MdueaHon, in his Seminary at the 
above recited place : — - 

«« Spelling, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, upon 
altogether new principles, hitherto undiscovered by any 
except himself, and for which he expects a patent front 
Trinity College, Dublin; or, at any rate, from Squire 
Johnston, Esq. who paternizes many of the pupils ; Book- 
keeping, by single and double entry-Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Stereometry, Mensuration, Navigation, Guag- 
iner, Surveying, Dialling, Astronomy, Astrology, Austerity, 
Fluxions, Geography, ancient and modern—Maps, the 
Projection of the Spear— Algebra, the Use of the Globet, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Pneumatics, Optic*, Dt- 
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optica Catroptiesy Hydraulics, iSrostatlai, Geology, Glo- 
rification, Divinity, Mythology, Midieinality, Physic, by 
theory only, Metaphysics, practically. Chemistry, -Elec- 
tricity, 'Galvanism,- Mechanics/ Antiquities, Agriculture, 
Ventilation, Explosion, &e. 

** *In Glassies™ Gi-amttiar, Cordery, JSsop's Fables^ 
Erasmus' Colloquies, Cornelius Nepos, Phoedrus, Vale- 
rius -Maxtmusi Justin, Ovid, Sallust, Virgil, Horace^ Ju- 
venal, Persius, Terence, Telly's Offices, Cicero, Manou- 
verms Turgidus, Eseulapins," Regerhifl, Satauus NigrUs, 
Quinctiiiun, : Livy, Thomas AquinaS* Cdnielius Agrippa, 
and Cholera Morbus, 

"'*■'* Greek Grammar, Greek Tcstanieri^ Liician, Ho- 
mer, Sophocles, Eschylm, Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and the Works of 
Alexander the Great; the manners, habits* customs, 
mages, and meditations of the G redans; the Crreek 
digamma resolved, Prosody, Composition, both in prose- 
verse, and Oratory, in English , Latin, and Greek ; toge- 
ther with various other branches of learning and scholastic 
profMidity^Hos wmmetare Imtgam <?s£--along with Irish 
Radically, arid a small taste of Hebrew upon the Masd* 
retic text. 

;*' c MATTHEW B-AV AN AOiTj PJMmriafli* 

^Having posted this document upon the chapel-dobr; 
and in all the public places and cross roads of the parish. 
Mat considered himself as having done his duty, He 
now began to teach, and his school continued to increase 
to his heartV content, every day bringing him fresh scho- 
lars. In this manner he nourished till the beginning of 
winter, when those boys, who, by the poverty of their: 
parents, had been compelled to go to service to the neigh- 
bouring farmers, flocked; to him in ninnbers, quite vora- 
cious for knowledge. An addition was; consequently 
built to the schooi-honse. Which was cdnsiderably too 
small j so that, as Christmas approached, it would be 
difficult to find a more numerous or merry establishment 
under- the roof of a hedge school. But it is time to give 
an account of its interior. 

■ ■" Tiie reader will then be pleased to picture to Him* 
self such a house as I have a Ji-eadv described— in a line 
with the hedge | the eave of the back roof within a foot 
of the ground behind it ; a Jarg;e hole exsieljy in the mid- 
die of the ', nggiri? '■'■ as ' a ehihmey '; immediately Mder 
which is an excavation in the floor, burned awa^ by a 
large fire of turlv heaped loosely together. This is/sur- 
rounded by a circle of urchins, 'sitting on the bare earth, 
and exhibiting aperies of speckled '■shins, all radiating 
towards the iire, like sausages on a Polaui dish. There 
they^ are— wedged as close as they can sit ; one with half 
a thigh off his breeches—another with half an arm off his 
tattered coat— a third '-without breeches at ail, wearing, 
as a. substitute, a piece of his mother's old petticoat, pin- 
ned about his loins— a fourth, no coat— a fifth, with a 
cap on him, because he has got a scald, from having sat 
under the juice of fresh hung bacon— a sixth with a black 
eye—a seventh with two r^s about his heels to keep his 
kibes -clean— an eighth crying to get home, because he 
has got a ^ head- ache, though it may be as well to hint, 
that there is a dragdiunt to" start from beside his father's 
m the course of the day. In this ring, with his legs 
stretched uvu most lordly manner, sits, upon a deal chair, 
Mat himself, with his hat on, basking in the enjoyment of 
unlimited authority. His dress consists of a black coat, 
considerably in want of repair, transferred to his shoul- 
ders through the means of a clothes-brolter in the coun- 
ty town ; a white cravat, round a large stuffing, having 
that part which comes in contact with the chin somewhat 
streaked with brown— a black waistcoat with one or two 
*tod£h-an*-egg* metal buttons sewed on where the ori- 
gma had fallen off—black corduroy inexpressibles, twice 
dyed, and sheep's-grev stockings. . In his hand is a large, 
broad ruler, the emblem of his power, the woful instru- 
ment of executive justice, and the signal of terror to all 
within his jurisdiction. In a corner below is a pile of 
turf, where, on entering, every boy throws his two sods, 
with a pitch from under his left ami. He then comes up 
to the master, catches his forelock with finger and thumb, 
and bobs down his head, by way of making him a bow, 
and goes to his seat Along the walls on the ground is a 
imga wrouffd. stone's, soma of them cupped with a ttmy 
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collar or hassock, on which the boys sit -; otners liave 
bosses, and many of them hobs— a light but compact kind 
of boggy substance found in the mountain/si On these 
several of thenr sit j the greater mimberi/ 6f theni, how- 
ever, have no seats whatever, but 'squat themselves down, 
without: compunction, on the hard Boor, Hung about, 
on wooden pegs driven into the walls, are the shapeless 
yellow ■' caubeens' of Such as csn boast the luxury of a 
hat, or caps made, of goat or hare skin,. the latter having 
the ears of the anirhnl rising ludicrously over the tem- 
ples, or cocked out at , the sides, and the scut either be- 
fore or behind, according to the taste or the humour oj 
the wearer. The floor, which is only swept every Satur- 
day, is strewed over with tops of quills, pens, pieces of 
broken slate; and tattered leaves of 'Headirig made 
Easy,* or fraghients of old copies; Iri one corner is a 
knot engaged at ' £ ox-arid-Geese,' or the /■>' Walls of 
Troy/ oh/their Elates ; iii another, a pair of th eih are 
* fighting bbttles; 5 which consists iii striking the bottoms 
together, and he whose botHe breaks first, of course, loses. 
Behind the master is a third set, playing */ Heads dud 
points'— a game of pins. Some are more industriously 
employed in writing their copies,, which they perfdrui 
seated on the ground, with their paper on a copy-board-^ 
a piece of planed deal the size df the copy, an appendage 
now nearly exploded— their cheek bones laid within half 
an incHof the left side of the copy, and the eve set to 
guide the motion of the hand across, and to regulate the 
Straightness of the lilies and the forms of the letters. 
Others, again, of the more grown bovs, are working their 
gums with becoming industry. In a "dark/ Corner are a 
pair of urchins thumping each other,: their eyes steadily 
fixed on the mastery le;)t he might happen to glance in 
that direction, '■ Near the master himself a're : the 'larger 
bovs, from twenty-two to fifteen— shaggy-headed sPps, 
with loose breasted* shirts lying operi about their bare 
chests i ragged colts, with white, dry, bristling beards 
upon them,"that never knew a razor ; strong, stockings on 
their legs; heavy brogues, with broad, nail-paved soles;' 
and breeches; open at: the knees. Nor is the establish- 
ment altogether without; females j but these, ih'he":.ge 
schools, were £00 few in number to form a ■/distinct clan's: 
They were, for the most part, the daughters of wealthy 
farmers, who considered it necessary to their respecta- 
bility, that they should not be altogether illiterate ; such 
a circumstance being a considerable draw back, in MS 
opinion of an admirer, from the character dfaT young wo- 
man for whom he Was about to propose—a draw back, 
too, which was always weighty in proportion to her wealth 
or respectability. 

? Having given our readers an imperfect sketch of the 
interior of Mat's establishment, we will how proceed, 
ivowever feebly, to represent, him at work— with all the 
machinery of the system in full operation. 

** * Gome, boys, rehearse (buz, buz, buz)— I'll soon be 
after calling up the first spelling Iesson~~~(buz, buz, buz)— 
then the mathematician—- bookkeepers— Latimsts, and 
Grecians, successfully. (Buz, buz, buz)— Silence there 
below !— your pens. Tim Casey, isn't this a purty hour 
0' the day for you to come into school at; arrah, and 
what kept you, Tim ? Walk up wid yourself here, till 
we have a confabulation together, you seel love to be 
talking to you. ? 

"'■' Sir, Larry Branagan, hers; lie's throwing spits at 
me out of his pen.'— (Buz, buz, buz.) 

" * Larry, there's a rod in steep for you/ 

"Fly away, Jack— fly away, Jill j come again, Jack." . 

" Having gone through the spelling task, it was Mat's 
custom to give out six hard words selected according to 
his judgment— as a final test ; but he did not always con- 
fine himself to that. Sometimes he would put a nu mber 
of syllables arbitrarily together, forming a most heteroge- 
neous combination of articulate sounds. 

« e Now, boys, here's a deep word, that'll thry, yees : 
come, Larry, spell me~77iQ-7na?i~dran-sa?i4i-fccmi'du'Oan- 
dan4i-alMg, or mh"a7i4hro'po-mor^hi4a-ni-a-nusmi-ca' 
li-cHion; — that's too hard for you, is it? Well, then, 
spell phthisic. Oh, that's physic you're spellhi'. Now, 
Larry, do you know the difference between physic and 
phthisic ?' 
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« ' Well, I'll expound it : phthisic, you see, manes— 
whisht, boys, will yees hould yer tongues there— phthisic, 
Larry, signifies— that is, phthisic— mind, it's not physic 
I'm expounding, but phthisic — boys, will yees stop yer 
noise there— signifies— — but, Larry, it's so deep a word 



in larnin' that I should draw it out on a slate for you ; 
and now I remiraber, man alive, you're not far enough 
on yet to undherstand it : but what's physic, Larry ? 

" 'Isn't that, Sir, what my father tuck, the day he got 
sick, Sir?' 

" ' That's the very thing, Larry ; it has what larned 
men call a medical property, and resembles little ricketty 
Dan Reilly there— it retrogrades. Och! och! I'm the 

boy that knows things you see now how I expounded 

them two hard words for yees, boys — don't yees V 

*« < Yes, Sir,' &c. &c. 

" ' So, Larry, you haven't the larain' for that either; 
but here's an aisier one— spell me Kphabridotas, (Epa- 
phvoditas) — you can't! hut I man — you're a big dunce 
entirely, that little shoneen Sharkey there below would 
sack God be wid the day when I was the likes of you 
—it's I that was the bright gorsoon entirely — and bo sign 
was on it, when a greats larned traveller — silence, boys, 
till I tell yees this, [a dead silence]— from Thrinity Col- 
lege, all the way in Dublin, happened to meet me one 
day— seeing the slate and Gough, you see, undher my 
arm, he axes me — " Arrah, Mat," says he, " what are 
you in ?" says he. " Faix, I'm in my waistcoat, for one 
thing/' says I, offhand — silence, childhre, and don't laugh 
so loud— (ha, ha, ha!) So he looks closer at me*. " I 
see that," says he, " but what are you reading?" " No- 
thing, at all at all," says I ; " bad manners to the taste, 
as you may see, if you've your eye-sight/' " I think," 
says he, *' you'll be apt to die in your waistcoat :" and 
set spurs to a fine saddle mare he rid — faith he did so — 
thought me so cutc—{omnes—hn, ha, ha !) Whisht, 
boys, whisht ; isn't it a terrible thing that I can't tell 
yees a joke, but you split your sides laughing at it — (ha, 
ha, ha !)— don't laugh so loud, Barney Casey.'— (ha, ha, ha.) 

"Barney — 'I want to go out, if you plase, Sir.' 

" ' Go, avick ; you'll be a good scholar yet, Barney. 
Faith, Barney knows whin to laugh, any how/ 

" * Well, Larry, you can't spell Ephabridotas ? — thin, 
here's a short weeshy one, and whoever spells it will get 
the pins— spell a red rogue wid three letters. You, 
Mickey ? Dan ? .Tank ? Natty ? Alick ? Andy ? Pether > 
Jim? Tim? Pat? Rody ? you? you? you? No,v, 
boys, I'll hould ye my little Andy here, that's only begin- 
ning the national Spelling Book, bates you all,* cfjme 
here, Andy, alanna; now, boys, if he bates you, you jmst 
all bring him a little miscawi'o? butter between two kale 
blades, in the mornin', for himself; here, Andy avour- 
neen, spell red rogue wid three letthers/ 

" Andy—* M, a, t— Mat.' * 

" ' No, no, avick, that's myself, Andy ; it's red rogue, 
Andy— hem !— F ! — 

tl ' F, o, x--fox/ 

"'That's a man, Andy. Now, boys, mind what you 
owe Andy in the mornin', won't yees V 

"'Yes, Sir/ «Yes, Sir/ f Yes, Sir/ <I will, Sir/ 
( And I will, Sir/ < And so will I, Sir,' <Src. &c. &c. w 
***** * 

lt A hedge schoolmaster was the general scribe of the 
parish, to whom all who wanted letters or petitions writ- 
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the same token, that it's yourself has the nice hand at%e 
pen entirely, an' can indite a letther or pertition, that the 
priest o 1 the parish mightn't be aBhamed to own to it/ 

" ' Why, tliin 5 'tis I that 'ud scorn to deteriorate upon 
the superiminence of my own execution at inditiu' wid a 
pen in my hand : but would ycu feel a delegability m my 
superscriptionizin' the epistolary correspondency, ma'am, 
that I'm about to adopt ?' 

" c Eagh ?— och, what am I sayin* !—£Vr— -masther^ 
Sir ? — the noise of the crathurs, you see, is got into my 
ears : and, besides, I'm a bit bothered on both sides of my 
head, ever since I had that weary weed. 9 

" ' Silence, boys; bad manners to yees will ye be asy, 

you Lilliputian Boeotians — by my s hem — upon my 

credit, iflgo down to that corner, III castigate yees in 
dozens : I can't spake to this dacent woman with your 
insuperable turbulentiality/ 

" c Ah, avourneen, master, but the Iarnin's a fine thing, 
any how ; and maybe 'tis yourself that hasn't the tongue 
in your head, an' can spake the tall, high-flown English ; 
a wurrah, but your tongue hangs well, anyhow— the 
Lord increase it !' 

'• 'Lanty Cassidy, are you gettiV on wid yer Stereo- 
metry ? fedina, mi discijndi ; vocabo Homerum, mox atque 
mox. You see, ma'am, I must tache thim to spake and 
effectuate a translation of the larned languages some- 
times/ 

" c Arrah, masther, dear, how did you get it all into 
your head, at all at all ?' 

<e ' Silence, boys — tace — u conticuere omnes intentique 
ora tencbant? Silence, I say agin/ 

" e You could slip over, maybe, to Doran's, masther, 
do you see ? You'd do it betther there, l'Jl engage : 
sure an' you'd want a dhrop to steady your hand, any 
how/ 

" c Now, boys, I am gohV to indite a small taste of lite- 
ral correspondency over at the public-house here; you 
literati will hear the lessons for me, boys, till afther I'm 
back agin; but mind, boys, absents domino, strepuwit 
servi — meditate on the philosophy of that ; and, Mick 
Mahon, take your slate and put down all the names ; and, 
upon my sou — hem — credit, I'll castigate any boy guilty 
of misty maimers' on my retrogadation thither - 3 ergo ?wo- 
wientote, cave lie tiiubes mandataqite frangas? 

"'In throth, Sir, I'd be long sarry to throuble you; 
but he's away fifteen years, and I wouldn't thrust it to 
another; and the corplar that commands the ridgment 
would regard your hand-write and your inditin'/ 

'" Don't, ma'am, plade the smallest taste of apology/ 

« c Eagh?' 

w ' Pro, happy that I can sarve you, ma'am/ 

<( 'Musha, long life to you, masther, for that same, 
any how — but it's yourself that's deep in the larnin' and 
the langridges ; the Lord in erase yer knowledge — sure, 
and we all want his blessin', you know/ 

* # •* * # * 

" Sometimes the neighbouring gentry used to call into 
Mat's establishment, moved probably by a curiosity ex- 
cited by his character, and the general conduct of the 
school. On one occasion, Squire Johnston and an Eng- 
lishman paid him rather an unexpected visit. IWat had 
that morning got a new scholar, the son of a dancing tai- 
lor in the neighbourhood ; and as it was reported that 
the son was nearly equal to the father in that aecom- 
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ten, uniformly applied—and these were glorious oppor- ! plishroent, Mat insisted on having a specimen of his 
tunnies for the pompous display of pedantry ; the remu- : skill. He was the more anxious on this point, as it 
neration usually consisted of a bottle of whiskey. | would contribute to the amusement of a travelling school. 

" A poor woman, for instance, informs Mat that she 
wishes to have a letter written to her son, who is a sol- 
dier abroad. 

" * An' how long is he gone, ma'am ?' 

" c Och, thin, masther^ he's from me goin' an fifteen 
years; an' a comrade of his was spa!: in' to Jim Dm yer, 
an' says his ridgment's lyin* in the Island of Budanagcs, 
somewhere in the back parts of Africa/ 

" ' An' is it a letther or petition youM be afther bavin' 



*ne to indite for you, ma'am T 

"'Och, a letther, Sir— a letther, masther; an* may 
we Lord grant you all kinds of Inch, good, bad, au in- 
different, both to you an* yours : an' well it's known, by 



master, who had paid him rather a hostile vis:t, 
Mat, who dreaded a literary challenge, feared mig 
casion him some trouble. 

" ' Come up here, you little sartor, till ivc get 3.&u?ch* 
view of you. You're a son of Ned Malone's— aren't you ? 

« ' Yes, and of Mary Ma lone, my mother, too, Sir/ 

" e Why thin, that's not bad, any how— what's your 
name? 

" < Dick, Sir/ 

"•Now, Dick, ma bouchal, isn't it true that you can 
dance a hornpipe?' 

"< Yes, Sir/ 

" < Here, Larry Brady, take the door off the hinges, and 
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lay It down on the flure, till Dick Malone dances the 

Humours of Glynn : silence, boys, not a word ; but just 

keep lookin* an.' 

" « Who'll sing, Sir ? for I can't be afther dancin* a 

step widout the music* 

" ' Boys, which of yees 'ill sing for Dick ? I say, boys, 

will none of yees give Dick the harmony ? Well, come, 

Dick, I'll sing for you myself: 

' Torral lol, lorral lol, lorral loT, lol— 
Toldherol, lorral lol, lorral lol, lol,* &c. &c. 

" ' I say, Misther Kavanagh,' said the strange master, 
what angle does Dick's heel form in the second step 
of the treble, from the kibe on the left foot to the cor- 
ner of the door forninst him ?' 

*' To this mathematical poser Mat made no reply, only 
sang the tune with redoubled loudness and strength, 
whilst little Dick pounded the old crazy door with all his 
skill and alacrity. The ' boys' were delighted. 

" * Bravo, Dick, that's a man— welt the flure — cut the 
buckle — murdher the clocks— rise upon suggaun, and 
sink upon gad — down the flure flat, foot about — keep 
one foot on the ground, and t'other never off it,* saluted 
him from all parts of the house. 

" Sometimes he would receive a sly hint, in a feigned 
voice, to call for * Devil stick the Fiddler,' alluding to 
the master. Now a squeaking voice would chime in, by 
and by another, and so on, until the master's bass had 
a hundred and forty trebles, all in chorus to the same 
tune. 

" Just at this moment the two gentlemen entered ; and, 
reader, you may conceive, but I cannot describe the face 
which Mat (who sat with his back to the door, and did 
not see them until they were some time in the house) 
exhibited on the occasion. There he sung, ore rotundo, 
throwing forth an astounding tide of voice ; whilst little 
Dick, a thin, pale-faced urchin, with his head, from which 
the hair stood erect, sunk between his hollow shoulders, 
was performing prodigious feats of agility. 

" * What's the matter— what's the matter T said the 
gentlemen. * Good morning, Mr. Kavanagh.* 
« Torral lol, lol 

Oh, good oh, good morning gintlemen, with ex- 

trame kindness/ replied Mat, rising suddenly up, but not 
removing his hat, although the gentlemen instantly unco- 
vered. * Why thin, gintlemen,* he continued, * you have 
caught us in our little relaxations to-day ; but — hem ! — 
I mane to give the boys a holiday for the sake of this 
honest and respectable gintleman in the frize jock, who 
is not entirely ignorant, you persave, of litherature ; and 
we had a small taste, gintlemen, among ourselves, of Sa- 



thurnalian licentiousness, ut ita dieam, in regard of— 
hem ! — in regard of this lad here, who was dancing a 
hornpipe upon the door, and we, in absence of betther 
music, had to supply him with the harmony ; but, as 
your honours know, gintlemen, the greatest men have 
bent themselves on especial occasions.' 

*' ' Make no apology, Mr. Kavanagh ; it's very com- 
mendable in you to bend yourself by condescending to 
amuse your pupils.* 

" ' I beg your pardon, Squire, I can take freedoms 
with you ; but perhaps the concomitant gintleman, your 
friend here, would be pleased to take my stooL Indeed, 
I always use a chair, but the back of it, if I may be per 
mitted the use of a small portion of jocularity, was as frail 
as the fair sect : it went home yisterday to be minded. Do, 
Sir, condescind to be sated. Upon my reputation, Squire, 
I'm sorry that I have not accommodation for you, too, 
Sir; except one of these hassocks, which, in joint consi- 
dheration with the length of your honour's legs, would 
be, I anticipate, rather low ; but you y Sir, will honour 
me by taking the stool.* 

" By considerable importunity he forced the gentleman 
to comply with his courtesy; but no sooner had he fixed 
himself upon the seat, than it overturned, and stretched 
him, black coat, and all, across a wide concavity in the 
floor, nearly filled up with white ashes produced from 
mountain turf. In a moment he was completely white 
on one side, and exhibited a most laughable appearance; 
his hat, too, was scorched, and nearly burned on the turf 
coals. Squire Johnston laughed heartily, as did the 
other schoolmaster, whilst the Englishman completely 
lost his temper — swearing that so uncivilized an establish- 
ment was not between the poles. 

" ' I solemnly supplicate upwards of fifty pardons,* said 
Mat; • bad manners to it for a stool ! but, your honour, 
it was my own defect of speculation, bekase, you see, it's 
minus a leg — a circumstance of which you warn't in a pro- 
per capacity to take cognation, as not being personally 
acquainted with it. I humbly supplicate upwards of fifty 
pardons.' " 



The foregoing, as we have already hinted, are merely 
brief extracts from the sketch, which is altogether in cha- 
racter and keeping. Indeed, the entire volumes are ex- 
cellent, and we therefore strongly recommend them to 
those who are anxious to see Irish life well described. Se- 
veral of the etchings by Brooke are admirable. Even our 
own wood-cut — which is an humble imitation of Brookes' 
design— will show how fully the artist entered into the 
j spirit of Mr. Carleton's description ; and yet the likeness 
I is not more faithful, than the description is to the original, 




" Bravo, Dick !— welt the flure !" 
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